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therefore artistic), the inartistic portions would be
hissed c$ the stage. Shakespeare's supreme
instinct in style is due partly to his readiness
as actor-manager to eliminate what was super-
fluous. Later, too, the Augustan poets who em-
ployed the heroic couplet were affected by the
influence of the metre which they cultivated.
Their minds invented the metre, and the metre
reacted on their minds. It exacted almost of its
own accord a tact in choice and composi-
tion, rejecting the languorous meanderings of
The Faery Queen, for example. Style in prose, on
the other hand, was less directly affected by such
mechanical aids. Here the writer was left to
depend more entirely on his own taste for the
principles of selection and combination, and no-
thing illustrates more notably the dominance of
order in life than the growth of English prose-
style. The older writers, however eloquent, seemed
unable fully to grasp the matter they were inditing.
They deviated and wandered ; they were discursive,
elliptical, incoherent. They failed to modulate
their pitch, and lacked a sense of proportion and
restraint in marshalling their ideas. Through
Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, we watch the concen-
tration of purpose, which was largely assisted by
the gradual emergence of a definite literary clique,
so that writers for reviews and newspapers and
members of special clubs had, as it were, their
audience in their eye, and were enabled to select
and combine the material at their disposal with an
instinct hardly less sure than that of the dramatists
and ' heroic J verse-men. This faculty culminated
in Charles Lamb (1775-1834), who possessed in an